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AT FRIENDS’ 
Gentral Dry Goods Store 


CAN BE FOUND: 
Lupin’s Cark Brown Merinoes, at $1.00. 
Lupin’s Dark Brown Cashmeres, at $1.12}. 
Pure Mohairs, Dark Browns, at $1.25. 
Fine French Cretonnes, Dark Browns. $1 00. 
Nice Neat Figured Dress Goods, Browns. 265 c. 
Most Excellent Waterproof Cloaking, $1.00 to $1.123. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 
N.B.— If Friends desire any of the above 


Goods, and can’t come, please send 
for Samples. 


Cc. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Ma., 


Sonicit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and al) 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


—FOR 1876. 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 
Just issued by Frienps’ Book Association. Con- 
taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Interesting and Useful Information. 

For Sate ‘aT THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch St., Philad’a. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. By mail, 
$1.10. A liberal discountto the Trade. Elias Hicks’ 
Letters, neatly bound, price, $1.00, postage pre-paid. 


ARTHUR’sS 


LLUSTRATED Home MacGazine. ‘The Household 

Magazine of America.” Two Serial Stories in 
1876, “ EAGLESCLIFFE,” by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr; 
and “MIRIAM,” by T. S. Arthur. BUTTERICK’S 
Newest Patterns in every number. Terms: $2.50 
per year; 3 copies for $6.50. Splendid Book offers 
and Premiums. Specimen number, 10 cents. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philad’a, Pa. 


R.H. MACY & CO.. 


14th St. & Gth Ave. NEW YORE. 
The Largest Importers in America of Dolls and 
Toys suitable for Holiday Presents. The LARGEST 
RETAIL FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT in 
New York. g@Catalogues sent free to any ad- 
dress. 
pee Orders by mail attended to with special care. 
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KIND READER, if you are in any way interested 
in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
our “GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE.” Simply 
write your address plainly on a postal card and ad- 
dress 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


STOCKING YARNS. 


We have now instock a large assortment of wool- 
en and cotton stocking yarns, comprising the dif- 
ferent grades of brown mixed, black mixed. Sheeps 
gray, and blue mixed. Our 32 and 36 Soft Wool 
yarns are special favorites. Special attention is 
called to our Gents’ and Ladies’ Woolen Stockings, 
of which we now have twelve varieties. 


JOHN M. FINN. 
S. E. Cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, 


LADIES’ 


50 CENT MERINO SHIRTS. 


50 cent Ladies’ good weight Merino Vest. 

60 cent Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. 

85 cent Ladies’ Finer Quality Vest. 

$1 Silk Stitched Superior Merino Vest. 

$1.25 Soft woolen Fine Fabric Vest. 

Also. MUCH FINER GRADES—Ladies’ Merino 
Wear of both DOMESTIC. and ENGLISH makes. 

55 cent Balbriggan, woven seams, embroidered. 

30 cent Ladies’ striped Stockings. 

25 cent Ladies’ Regular Fine Stockings. 

Ladies’ Woollen Hose, every style. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS 


35 Cent Snirts. 


One lot of very good Merino Shirts, 35 cents for 
small sizes, rising 5 cents to the size. 


46 CENT GIRLS’ SHIRT. 


One lot, finer grade, small sizes, 45 cents, rising 
5 cents to the size. 

The above prices are at least 25 per cent. below 
former figures. 


MEN’S MERINO SHIRTS. 


We have in stock lines of Men’s Shirts, in white, 
clouded and scarlet, from 40 cents to the finegt c¢ © 
mestic and English makes. 
CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS, 
LADIES’ STOCKINGS, 
GENTS’ STOCKINGS, 


JOHN M. FINN, 
S. E. corner Seventh and Arcn Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





\ EVERY ST* LE, 
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AP AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the meet- | 
ings composing Baltimore Yearly Meeting by 


L. K. Brown. Price, 75 cents. For sale. by 


H. P. & P. D. LOVEGROVE, 
201 North Eutaw street, Baltimore, 





OARDING.—A suite of second-story rooms, with 
private bath, in Friends’ family, Northeast cor. | 


Broad and Spruce. 
lt J. B. WISTAR. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 1115 Citron | 


SAML, BR, DivZARDS, 
No. 25% i4, Twentieth St. 
ly 





SAMUEL MAROT, 


Jeweler?Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware. 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc 

-_—"0: 

WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
b@F Special care given to the repairing of Watches, | 
Jewelry, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


‘DOMESTIC 
SEWING PAPER 
phe FASHIONS. 





SEWIN a MACHINE at Nay WT aT, 





FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

aud Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly onhand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILAD’ 4. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 
“s~ingboro, Ohio. 
under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory | 


and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours | 


physcal industry daily required, and remunerated. 
Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
lst, 1876. For catalogue and particulars address 
the President, AARON WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 


TAYLOR ACADEMY, _ 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


“A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes. 
COR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON S8Ts,, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 


| RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1878. 


ee | The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di. 


rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K, TAYLOR, Principal, 


LincoLn, Loupon County, Va., 
6th Mgnth 4th, 1875, 

Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor's 

Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand. 

parent of two of the students, it gives me pleasure to say, 

| that the institution was conducted with ability and success, 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the elo. 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 


CRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 


NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
~—— Sessions after September 15th. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. 26t 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE — 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
| Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. Forcatalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 
Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CoO., PA. 
| Superior Buildings, home care, earnest Teachers, able Lec- 
| turers. Prof J. SPACKMAN has been added to the Corps 

| of Teachers. 

EDWARD D. PORTER, Prof. of Agriculture, Mathema 
| ies and Engineering, in Delaware College, says: 

“It gives me pleasure to bear testimony of the high char- 
acter of Prof. Spackman as an accomplished instructor. He 
is one of the best Classical and Mathematical Scholars I 
have ever met.” 


TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 13. 


TRUSTEES—Peirce Hoopes, Ellis R. Marshall, Ellwood 
Michener, Henry 8. Pratt, Levi K. Brown, David Ferris, Jos. 
| Shortlidge, Lewis Palmer, Darlington Hoo 


2. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both Sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers su- 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca- 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular. 

S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, — 


Chester, Pa. For both sexes. Students prepared for any 
class in College, for business life, or for Teachers. Two 
Departments — PRIMARY and ACADEMIC. Skilled and 
es Teachers only a 

he Fall Term will open on Monday, September 6. 


GEORGE GILBERT Principal. 


a day guaranteed 1) our Well 
Auger & Drills. = woe 
to good yg pat. a 
| ree. Jilz Auger Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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“PAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFES. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarrty-Seconp Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that al/ subscriptions should commence a 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in oneoxs, pRarts, or 
P. O. monry-onDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind, 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 30, 1875. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
USURY. 

BY EDWARD RUSHMORE. 
No. 3 


“His Lord answered and said unto him, 
Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou 
knewest that I reap where I sowed not, and 
gather where [ have not strewed. Thou 
oughtest, therefore, to have put my money to 
the exchangers, and then at my coming 
should have received mine own, with usury.” 
—Matt. xxv, 26, 27. 

“ And he saith unto him, Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant. 
Thou knewest that I was an austere man, 
taking up that I laid not down, and reaping 
that I did not sow. Wherefore, then, gavest 
not thou my money into the bank, that at my 
coming I might have required mine own, with 
usury ?”’—Luke xix, 22, 23. 

After quoting the foregoing pa-sages, W. C. 
Sillar proceeds to say: ‘ The passages in the 
two Gospels are peculiar, amd often much 
misunderstood, so much so, indeed, as to be 
frequently quoted in defence of usury, not- 
withstanding the great pains taken to prevent 
misinterpretation. The word ‘therefore,’ in 
the one, and ‘ wherefore,’ in the other, mean 
simply this—For the hoarding of your talent 
you are utterly without excuse. You 
knew that I was a hard or an austere man, 
reaping where I had not sowed, &c. A man 
of that disposition would not have hesitated 








to put his money to the ¢ exchangers for usury, 
and, as that was not forbidden, why did you 
not so place it? So, out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked servant. 
That, however, was very far from his Lord’s 
character, and so was usury, or any vice, 
“which is a clear infraction of the law of love 
to God and your neighbor, which is the 
sum and substance of the New Testament 
teaching.” 

‘Lhe teaching of these passages is so much 
more fully considered by men of opposite 
convictions, in Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, 
(No. 53), that it seems appropriate here to 
insert some extracts. I will first give the 
correspondent’s letter, and then the reply: 

** You ask what | think the Psalmist means 
by usury. I find from Cruden that usury is 
mentioned only in the fifteenth Psalm. That 
is a notable and most beautiful lyric, — 
sufficient to demonstrate the superiority, i 
spirituality and morality, of the Sabrew 
religion to anything’ Greek. But the bit 
about usury is pure nonsense—the only bit 
of nonsense in the piece. Nonsense, because 
the singer has no notion whatever of the em- 
ployment of money for the common benefit of 
lender and borrower. As the Hebrew mon- 
archy was politically a total and disastrous 
failure, I should not expect any opinion worth 
listening too from a Psalmist touching di- 
rectly or indirectly on the organization of in- 
dustry. Jesus Christ, and Matthew, the pub- 
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lican, lived in a time of extended intercourse 
and some commerce; accordingly, in Mat- 
thew xxv, verse 27, you have a perfect state- 
ment of the truth about usury: ‘Thou 
oughtest to have put mine money to the ex- 
changers, and at my coming I should have 
received mine own, with usury.’ Ricardo, 
with all Lombard street to help him, could 
not improve upon that. A ‘egitimate, useful, 
profitable use of money is to accommodate 
strapgers who come with money that will not 
circulate in the country. The exchanger 
gives them current money; they pay a con- 
sideration for the convenience, and out of 
this comes the legitimate prcfit to be divided 
between lender and bcrrower. The rule 
which applies to one fruitful use of money 
will apply to a thousand, and between wise 
lending and honest borrowing, swamp and 
forest become field and garden, and moun- 
tains wave with coin. Some professor cr 
other had written what seemed outrageous 
rubbish; you confuted cr thrust aside, in an 
early Fors, that rubbish; but, against legiti- 
mate interest, usury, call it what you like, 
I have never heard any argument. Mr. 
Sillar’s tracts I have never seen, he does not 
advertise, aud I have not the second sight. 
“P. S—fome fancy has been hauntirg me 
in the night, of its being presumptuous, or 
your thinking it presumptuous, in me to say 
that David, or whoever wrote the fifteenth 
Psalm, spoke, on the subject of interest, pure 
nonsense. After carefully going over the 
matter again, I believe that 1 am accurately 
correct. Not knowing what lending and 
borrowing, as a normal, industrial transaction, 
or trading transaction, was, the Psalmist 
spoke in vague ethical terms, meaning, ‘ you 
should be friendly to your neighbor ;’ just as 
a lady economist of to-day might shriek 
against the pawnshop, which, with all its de- 
fects, had, in cspacity of Pourman’s Bank, 
saved many a child, or woman, or man, from 
sheer starvation. Not understanding the 
matter, the Psalmist could not distinguish be- 
tween use and abuse, and so talked nonsense. 
It is exquisitely interesting to me to observe 
that Christ hits the Psalmist exactly on the 
point where he goes wrong. ..... The use 
of the same word in the Septuagint (the only 
Old Testament circulating in Palestine in 
Christ’s time), and in the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, to denote in the one case what no 
good man would take, in the other, what it 
was a flagra.t dereliction of duty not to se- 
cure, is most precious as illustrating the 
simple common aense with which Christ used 
the old Scriptures, and the infinite falsity of 
the modern doctrine of infallibility, whether 
of church, book, or man.” 
To which Ruskin offers the following re- 
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ply: “The letter of my liberal correspond. 
ent, pointing out, in the defence of usury, (of 
which he imagines himself acquainted with 
the history), how the Son of David hit hig 
father in the exactly weak place, puts it in 
my mind at once to state some principles:re. 
specting the use of the Bible as a code of 
law. 

‘“‘ All the teaching of God, and of the na- 
ture he formed round Map, is not only 
mysterious, but, if received with any warp of 
mind, deceptive, and intentiorally deceptive, 
The distinct and repeated assertions of this 
in the conduct and ‘words of Christ are the 
most wonderful things, it seems to me, and 
the most terrible, in all the recorded action 
of the wisdom of Heaven. ‘To you,’ (his 
disciples) ‘ it is given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom,—but to others, in parables, 
that, hearing, they might not understand.’ 
Now, this is written not for the twelve only, 
but for all disciples of Christ in all ages— 
of whom the sign is one and unmistakable: 
‘They have forsaken all that they have; 
while those who ‘say they are Jews and are 
not, but do lie,’ or who say they are Christians 
and are not but do lie, try to compromise 
with Christ, to give Him a part, and keep 
back a part; this being the Lie of lies, the 
Ananias lie, visited always with spiritual 
ceath. 

“ There is a curious chapter on almsgiving, 
by Miss Yonge, in one of the late numbers of 
the Monthly Facket, wnich announces to her 
disciples, that at least the tenth of their in- 
come is God’s part. . . . . . But to 
the charity or alms of men—to Love, and to 
the God of Love, all their substance is due, 
and all their strength, and all their time. 
That is the first commandment: Thou thalt 
love the Lord with all thy strength and soul. 
Yea, says the false disciple, but not with all 
my money. And of these it is written, after 
that thirty-third verse of Luke xiv: ‘Salt is 
good ; but if the salt have lost his savor, it 
is neither fit for the land nor the dunghill. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 

“Now, in Holbein’s great sermon against 
wealth, the engraving, in the Dance of Death, 
of the miser and beggar, he chose for his 
text the verse, ‘ He that etoppeth his ears at 
the cry of the poor, he shall also cry himself, 
and shall not be heard.’ And he shows that 
the ear is thus deafened by being filled with 
a murmuring of its own, and how the ear 
thus becomes only as a twisted shell, with the 
sound of the far away ocean of Hell in it 
forever, he teaches us, in the figure of the 
fiend which I engraved for you in the seventh 
of these letters, abortive, fingerless, contempt- 
ible, mechanical, incapable; blowing the 
winds of death out of its small machine. 
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Behold, this is your God, you modern Israel, 
which has brought you up out of the land of 
Egypt in which your fathers toiled for bread 
with their not abortive hands ; and set your 
feet in the large room of Usury, and in the 
broad road to Death! 

“Now, the moment the Mammon devil 

ets his bellows put in men’s ears, however 
innocent they may be, however free from 
actual stain of avarice, they become literally 
deaf to the teaching of true and noble men. 
My correspondent imagines himseif to have 
read Shakespeare and Goethe; he cannot 
understand a sentence of them, or he would 
have known the meaning of the Merchant of 
Venice, and of the vision of Plutus. ..... 
He cannot read Xen-phon, nor Lucian, nor 
Plato, nor Horace, nor Pope, nor Homer, nor 
Chaucer, nor Moses, nor David. All these 
are mere voices of the night to him; ..... 
and now, though David and Solomon, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, altogether, say one thing, 
and the correspondent of the Times another, 
it is David, Solomon and Daniel who are 
Narrs* to him. 

“Now, the Parables of the New Testament 
are so constructed that, to men in this insolent 
temper, they are necessarily misleading. It 
is very awful that it should be so, but that is 
the fact. Why prayer should be taught by 
the story of the unjust judge, use of present 
opportunity by that of the unjust steward, 
and use of the gifts of God by that of the 
hard man who reaped where he had not 
sown, there is no human creature wise enough 
to know; but, there are the traps set, and 
every slack judge, cheating servant, and 
gnawing usurer may, if he will, approve him- 
self in these. 

“*Thou knewest that I was a hard man,’ 
Yes; and, if God were also a hard God, and 
reaped where he had not sown, the conclusion 
would be true, that earthly ucury was right. 
But which of God’s gifts to us are not his own? 

“The meaning of the parable, Heard with 
ears unbesotted, is this: ‘You, among hard 
and unjust men, yet suffer their claim to the 
return of what they never gave; you suffer 
them to reap where they have not strewed. 
But to me, the Just Lord of your life, whose 
is the breath in your nostrils; whose is the 
fire in your blood; who gave you life and 
thought, and the fruit of earth and the dew 
of Heaven. To Me, of all this gift, will you 
return no fruit, but only the dust of your 
bodies, and the wreck of your souls?’ ’ 

E. R. 

Morat greatness did not die out with the 
apostles. 


*A character in Geethe’s Faust. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
BY PROF. JOWETT. 

The first reflection or image of God was the 
order of the visible universe. In former 
ages men bave been like heathens about this 
revelation of God in nature: their minds were 
darkened, and they never saw or observed 
what God intended them to see in the world 
around them. And even now, many persons 
regard this great truth, this new source of 
light and life, not as a part of religion, but as 
an alien and enemy; and mankind are di- 
vided into two parties, the scientific and reli- 
gious. Yet consider: we are never weary of 
recapitulating the wonders of science and 
art, the endless applications of the powers of 
nature, such as steam or electricity, and we 
are always ready to talk of some new marvel 
of knowledge or contrivance to which every 
day may be expected to give birth. Now, 
too, we are beginning to be aware of the causes 
of life and death, and are not like helpless 
children when we have to meet “ the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, or the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday.” Now for the first 
time in the nineteenth century man may be 
said to have something like the mastery over 
the earth; to know where he is, and as he 
recognizes himself more and more to be the 
creature of circumstances, to have more and 
more the power of controlling them. 

And has this nothing to do with religion ? 
Is it not obvious that as our power over 
nature increases, our responsibility towards 
other men increases also? Do we not rather 
seem to want, I will not say a new religion, 
but a new application of religion, which shall 
teach us that we are answerable for the con- 
sequences of our actions even in things that 
have hitherto seemed indifferent,—perhaps 
answerable for the good which we neglect to 
do as well as for the evil which we do? Our 
fathers lived “ in the times of that ignorance,” 
when nobody knew or thought about anything 
of this sort. But we who know that the life 
and health and character of men depend 
upon their outward circumstances, are we 
justified in leaving these outward circum- 
stances the same? If another generation 
grows up in this country like the last—in the 
same state of poverty, and misery, and vice, 
and disease, and decay,—who is responible 
for this? Now that we know the causes of 
these evils and the remedies, are we not all 
responsible for them? For a certain firm of 

organization and self-devotion, combined 
with knowledge and experience, would cer- 
tainly remove them. A small portion of the 
energy and industry which is shown in the 
accuwulation of wealth would suffice in a 
few years to change the moral aspect of this 
nation. 
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A distinguished physiologist has said 
“there is scarcely a single page in my three 
physiological works in which God was not 
present tomy mind. I regard the whole laws 
of the animal economy and of the universe 
as the direct dictates of the Deity, and in 
urging compliance with them it is with the 
earnestness and reverence due to a Divine 
command that I doit. I almost lose the 
consciousness of self in the anxiety to attain 
the end, and when I see clearly a law of 
God in our own nature, I rely upon its effi- 
ciency for good with a faith and peace which 
no storm can shake.” Might not we, too, 
my brethern, hke this good man, come to 
regard the promotion of the physical well- 
being of our fellow-creatures as the direct 
service of God, and even as a sort of worship 
of Him quite as much as that which we 
offer Him in churches? And when we are 
engaged in directing or executing tasks which 
are disagreeable and painful to us, and which 
have no religious or ecclesiastical association, 
may we not still have God present with us 
as the habitual thought of our minds? 
Once more from this principle of the order 
of the world do we not learn another lesson 
which is immediately applicable to our own 
lives ? 

Nature, of which we are a part, works 
slowly by a succession of causes and effects, 
by an adaptation of means to ends,—bearing 
the image of a Divine repose amid the strife 
and turmoil of men. May not the spirit of 
nature pass into our minds, teaching us or- 
der and regularity and resignation to the 
will of God? No effort of ours can detach 
us from the conditions of our being; but we 
may submit to them, we may acknowledge 
them; and herein really lies our true peace 
and strength. We can not recall the past, 
or be in age what we were in youth ; we can- 
not do in sickness what we might have done 
in health ; at death there may be some things 
left unfinished which we should like to have 
completed. But we inay recognize that these 
and all other states of life are the will of 
God, and to be used in His service; we may 
cheerfully acknowledge them to be our ap- 
pointed lot,—knowing also that this order of 
nature which surrounds us is not all, and 
that we have a hope of a life to come. 

The second reflection of God was the 
moral nature of man. Every man, or al- 
most every man, has in him a principle of 
right and truth far above his own practice 
and that of his fellowmen. But few of us 
make this better self the Jaw of our lives. 

He who will not allow his mind to be 
lowered to the standard of those around 
him; who retains his sense of right and 
wrong unimpaired amid all temptations; who 
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tintinidatnncmniintananiieniin 
asks himself not what men will say of him 

but what is the will of God in all of his 
actions,—he may be truly said to bear jp 
his life and character the Divine image 
for our example. He may be some one 
who has sacrificed his earthly interests for the 
love of truth; or who, with the world 
against him, has been comyelled by a nat. 
ural nobility of disposition to fight the bat. 
tle of the alien and oppressed ; or he may be 
one who, not knowing God, has sought to live 
in the ideal ; that is, in His image above the 
common-places of the world, whetker Chris. 
tain or unchristian. 

All men are telling him this is politic, thig 
is expedient, this is what your party requires, 
this is what the church or the world ap. 
proves, this is the way to honor and prefer. 
ment; these are the fashions of society, the 
customs of traders, the demands of nature, 
the received opipiqnsof men, the necessities 
of the situation. But he, with unaverted 
eye, thinks only of the good and the true, 
having a faith and peace which “no storm 
can shake”; and in all his life sees like the 
prophet the vision of God and his duty high 
and lifted tp above the mists of human error, 
and the dark clouds of passion and prejudice 
“having the body of heaven in its clear- 
ness.” 

This is a height of perfection to which 
very few attain, and which will seem to some 
persons almost to have passed away from this 
earth. When our will is lost in His will, and 
our thought is His thought, and no earthly 
wish intrudes or offends, then, indeed, we may 
be said to be one with God and God with us, 

* * * * * * * 

And oh! that it were possible that this 
union of truth and love might be perfected, 
and that the highest intelligence of nature 
and of history might be combined with the 
highest devotion to his service. There have 
been some in this world who seem to have 
reached the utmost height of religious passion 
and devotion: who may almost be said to 
have been burnt up with the fire of divine 
love. But their conceptions of the charactur 
of God have been narrow and meagre; they 
have never thought of asking how He gov- 
erned this world,or how they were to co-operate 
with Him. Their religion has been a princi- 
ple of separation quite as much as of union, 
and they have tended to imagine that all 
which was not contained in the Scripture or 
taught by the church was alien and antag- 
onistic to them. There bave been oihes, 
again, who have been animated by a sincere 
and disinterested love of truth who have 
calmly surveyed the world, and sought out 
and known all that could be known of nature 
and of man. But to them the gospel of 
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Te __-snsnesesrnssnmresehi shied 
Christ has been a dead letter; they have| ing was somewhat reduced in size, still it was 
never thought of human beings as needing to | considered a satisfactory good meeting. 
be restored, or of the world asa realm tobe| The Yearly Meeting convened on Second- 
won back to the service of God. The pro-|day morning, the 27th, at 10 A.M., many 
ress to which they devoted themselves was| Friends from other Yearly Meetings being 
the progress of knowledge, not the moral or| present. The size of the meeting seems hardly 
spiritual improvement of their fellow-men. | perceptibly less, although Blue River Quarter, 
B th have done a part of the work of God on} which formerly belonged here, is now at- 
eirth, and both, probably, have lived in a| tached to the new Yearly Meeting of Illinois. 
state of mutual dislike and mistrust of one | The meeting opened in the life and power of 
another. But if ever there was a time when | truth, and continued so during the session of 
these two—the spirit of perfect love and of| nearly four hours. At those Yearly Meetings, 
perfect knowledge —met together in the same | where from necessity, they hold one session a 
erson or in many persons, then indeed we| day, they must be continued at considerable 
‘might have confidence that the kingdom of| length. However, Friends soon get accus- 
God was about to appear amoagst us, not|tomed to this. The sessions of the First-day 
coming with observation, but working silent- | School Conferences were animated and inter- 
ly, to be seen in the improvement ofthe con- | esting. In this part of the Heavenly Father’s 
dition of the poor and laboring classes, in the | vineyard, our friends are alive to the import- 
greater harmony of different ranks of society,| ance of this branch of our Christian testi- 
aud in the renewal of our own lives.—Chris- | monies, and they are laboring with the right 
dian Register. kind of energy in the great cause. The meet- 
ings of the Indian Committee were held to 
oe ee ee satisfaction, and Friends here are alive to that 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. interesting and u:eful work, and are acting in 
Mindful of your solicitation to some friend in | co-operation with other Yearly Meetings in for- 
attendance at Indiana Yearly Meeting to fur-| warding the best interests of this much in- 
nish notes of the same to the Intelligencer, | jured race. The action of the Yearly Meeting 
herewith send the following: itself on this subject, was quite in harmony 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders con-| and unity with that of the other Yearly 
vened at Richmond, Indiana, on the 25:h of | Meetings. On Third day the state of the So- 
Ninth month, at 11 A. M. ciety beicg before the meeting, there was 
Both this and the adjourned meeting on| much concern felt, and the word of counsel, 
the succeeding Fourth-day morning, at 8} admonition and prayer went forth to the 
o'clock, were seasons of spiritual refreshment, | solemnizing of many minds and the edification 
an out pouring of the divine life and power, a|of the body in love. The wing of Divine 
Friend and member of the Meeting remarking | Goodness was spread over the meeting, and 
that he considered it the most solemn and | it was considered to be a season of great 
edifying meeting of the kind he had ever at-| favor. On Fourth day there were four sit- 
tended. The usual business was transacted, | tings—first, the meeting of Ministers and 
and truth reigned over all. Elders at 8 A.M., then the public meeting at 
Oa the occasion of the public meeting on| 10 A. M., followed by the Indian Conference 
First-day morning, there being more present | at 3 P. M, and in the evening an appointed 
than would fill the meeting-house, it was| meeting fur the public, by Thos. Foulke, of 
deemed best to hold an additional meeting in| New York, and James W. Haines, of 
the basement, which has been nicely fitted up |} Waynesville, Ohio, at 73 o’clock. The pub- 
aud carpeted for meetings, committees, First-| lic meeting in the morning was largely at- 
day school confereaces, &c., which our friends } tended, and the solemnity which crowned it 
James W. Haives, Robert Furnas, and | was most precious, and the flow of Gospel 
others found it their duty to attend. I under- | Truth and the proclaiming of the testimonies 
stood it was a satisfactory, good meeting. The| and priaciples of Friends tended to the 
public meeting up stairs was held to edifica- | strengthening of the feeble, and the comfort 
tion. Many testimonies were borne by con- | and edification of the Assembly. At the pub- 
cerned exercised minds, and the truth, a3z|lic appointed meeting in the evening the 
held by Friends, was felt to be in dominion. | house was full, some of the ministers and 
The meeting in the afternoon was not quite | portions of the congregations of different de- 
so large, s»me friends feeling it right to be | nominations of the city being present. James 
present at the meeting house of the Friends of | W. Haines held the congregation in profound 
the other branch, at a funeral of one of their | attention for more than an hour, in the elucida- 
members, public notice of which had been | tion of some of the fundamental doctrines and 
given in our morning meeting. principles of the Christian religion ss held by 
Although our own afternoon public meet- | Friends. This was followed by a few remarks 
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tending to a further opening of the essential 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and their 
efficacy on the human mind to draw it to 
God. On Fifth-day there were two sittings 
of the Yearly Meeting, there being too much 
business unfinished to get through at one sit- 
ting. The power of truth was felt to be over 
the meeting to the close, which was favored 
under the solemnizing influence of Divine 
Power. An appointed meeting for the youth 
of our Society was held in the evening by our 
dear friend, Samuel M. Janney. It was a 
precious season of Divine regard, the voice of 
prayer was heard near the close, and a young 
Friend, who remained standing, now, 


for the first time, made public acknowledg- 
ment of the truth, both in testimony and in 

rayer, and called on his young friends to do 
It was a tendering time. 


ikewise. 


New York, Tenth month 16th, 1875. 


—_—— so 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM. 


A notice of the death of this beloved Friend 
appeared in a former number. Such an- 
nouncements are among the most familiar 
things with which we meet, for every moment 
some sorrowing heart bleeds, and feels, for a 
time, as if this life had become a blank and 
a desolation. And yet the busy world goes 
on. Others step in to fill the vacant places, 
and again and again we learn the humiliat- 
ing lesson, that upon no single individual, 
however great or loved, depends the order 
and progressof this beautiful existence. There 
are some, however, who, either from innate 
ability, long training, or the force of circum- 
stances, leave their impress deeply upon the 
society in which they move. Such an one 
was our friend; and it may be well briefly to 
recall how faithfully and conscientiously she 
endeavored to fulfil her mission, if thereby 
we may gain a lesson for ourselves. 

Her gentle nature, tenderly alive to all 
wrong and suffering, fitted her early to be- 
come @ sincere worker with that earnest band 
who are so firm and devoted in the cause of 
the slave ; and few hearts could have rejoiced 
with more fervent gratitude, when the eman- 
cipation proclamation ran like an electric 
thrill through the land. 

She wili long be remembered in connection 
with the Monthly Meeting, which she served 
for many years with dignity and ability as 
clerk; her amiable deference, impartiality 
and uprightness eminently qualifying her for 
such a service. While she held her own 
opinions and convictions firmly, she gave due 
place and importance to those of others. 

But our brightest memories cluster around 
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her as teacher, to which, for nearly half 

century, much of the time as Principal, her 

best energies were devoted ; not alone to the 

culture of the intellect of her pupils, but to 

their moral training and the formation of 
harmonious character. Her teaching was 

enforced by a daily example of the virtues 
she inculcated, while her native refinement 
and dignity shed an unconscious influence 
on those around her. And who can estimate 
her influence upon the thousands of young 
girls who, in all these years, have been ‘in 
daily contact with Ker? The ever-widening 
circles of the stream into which an object has 
been thrown seem the most fitting illustra. 
tion of such an influence. 

Admonished by advancing years and fail- 
ing health, she resigned, at the close of last 
term, her position as Principal of the female 
department of Friends’ Central School of 
Philadelphia, which she had held for twenty- 
two years. Her friends indulged the hope 
that the rest and retirement she had so justly 
earned would have renewed her failing strength 
for other duties, especially for those connected 
with the religious Society whose welfare was 
so dear to her, for fuller social intercourse, 
and the enjoyment of a happy home. But 
this was not to be! Her work in this world 
was finished, and she has been gathered to 
rest before the wintry season of life had suc- 
ceeded to the beautiful autumn of ripened 
fruits. A FORMER PUPIL. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month, 1875. 


“IT rrust everything, under God,” said 
Lord Broughman, “ to habit, upon which, in 
all ages, the law-giver, as well as the school- 
master, has mainly placed his reliance. Habit 
makes everything easy, and casts all diffi- 
culties upon the deviation from a wonted 
course. Make sobriety a habit, intemperance 
will be hateful ; make prudence a habit, and 
reckless profligacy will be avoided. Give a 
child the habit of sacredly regarding the truth, 
of carefully respecting the property of others, 
of scrupulously abstaining from all acts of 
improvidence which can involve him in dis- 
tress, and he will just as likely think of rush- 
ing into an element in which he cannot 
breathe, as of lying, cheating or stealing.” 


— 


Tue Indian Mirror, organ of the Hindw 
Brahma Somaj, has a department which it 
calls “ Devotional,” and which is occupied 
with such prayers as the occasions of the day 
seem to demand. They have, of course, no- 
taint of the old Paganism about them, but 
are penitent and humble petitions to the 
Great Father. We copy one of the four in 
the last number that has reached us, ex plain 
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ing that when it was issu ed, a war with Bur- 
mah seemed not improbable: “O God of 
love and peace, do thou, we humbly beseech 
thee, avert the calamity of a terrible war 
about to burst upon us. It is sad ‘o think of 
the misery, and sin, and bloodshed, which are 
caused by war. O Lord, thou hast forbidden 
war, and commanded thy children to live in 

eace and brotherly love, so that we may be 
fit for thy holy kingdom. Our vengeful 
hearts are easily excited by indignities and 
insults. Teach us, Father, to love our ene- 
mles and forgive them, and return good for 
,evil always. Merciful Sovereiga, vouchsafe 
unto our rulers, in these days, wisdom and 
foresight, clemency and patience, and keep 
them from bad counsel.. May thy good name 
promote peace, good will and love, among all 
the nations of the earth.” 


te 


Ir would b2 a charming power to b2 able to 
carry one’s library in one’s mind. I envy men 
with large memories. Still nothing is utterly 
lost; and I comfort myself with thinking that 
‘even what has flowed away has at least lent its 
color to my thoughts, and deepened the chan- 
nel through which it passed. I hopeso, at 
least. That is the kind of riches I envy. 
What one is within, and what one has edu- 
cated himself to do and thiuk and feel, that 
is truly his, and no one can take it from him. 
Nor can he himself lose it, or willfully throw 
it away. But wealth and goods are not ours. 
They do not really belong to us, but may be 
added or taken away, and Jeave us what we 
were. They may be squandered, or stolen, or 
lost. But one’s mind and one’s memory 
cannot be pilfered like a chest of coin. What 
we possess in ouc mind, is ours forever till 
the mind itself decays.—From “ Conversations 
in a Studio,” Blackwood’s. 


SASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





We had a call this morning from a young 
Episcopal minister who preaches occasionlly 
in this vicinity. He impresses me very pleas- 
autly, and I defined to him my position by 
reading Whittier’s “ Eternal Goodness.’ He 
was evidently touched by the tone of humble 
reverence breathed throughout the poem, and 
remarked that it was so impossible to find any 
organization perfect, that we often found the 
purest-minded people were least fixed in their 
sectarian preferences, or words to that effect. 
I then quoted F. Hemans’ 


“For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given, 
Oh! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 
Or lift them unto Heaven.” 
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and added that I had chosen the latter alter- 
native, and had “lifted them unto Heaven,” 
not wishing to lay aside the God-given ideal. 

Dost thou remember that little poem of 
Ann Preston’s—“ The Jdeal is the Real”? 

‘‘ Fear not to build thine eyrie in the heights, 

Bright with celestial day ; 
And trust thyself unto thy inmost soul, 
Ia simple faith alway ; 
And God will make sublimely real 
The highest forms of thy deal.” 
seems to feel it quite a comfort to 
have us here. I sit by his side in the 
Bible class, and enter into the exercises with 
all the interest of which I am capable, and 
when he is absent I conduct them to the best 
of my ability. Thou knowest that it is not 
every one, of suitable age and experience, 
who is sufficiently well read to conduct the 
exerc ses, and I can only do the best I can. 

I am: glad that thou and thy friend P. 
sometimes wished for me during her charm- 
ing visit to thee. I fear she would think me 
a strange erratic character, looking into the 
innermost to find out-hidden meanings, and 
appropriating the kernels with too little re- 
gard for the shell—of Quakerism, at least. 
But, as I have often said before, we must take 
people as we find them, and extract all the 
good we can from the different characters. 
Thou hast always been so lenient towards me 
in this respect, that I shall anticipate equal 
leniency from thy friend. 

The extracts from Wm. Dorsey’s Journal 
are very interesting. He must be very much 
missed in your Yearly Meeting, for he was a 
shining light, and 
“If once all the lamps that are lighted 

Would steadily blaze in a line! 
Far over the land and the ocean, 
What a girdle of glory would shine! 
How all the dark places would brighten ! 
How the mists would roll up and away! 
How the earth would laugh out, in her gladness, 
To hail the millennial day!” 

A society composed of such characters as 
W. Dorsey would be a “city set upon a hill, 
that could not be hid.” 

I am often struck with the excellence and 
fitness of ’3 remarks, which appear to me 
to be always in the right place. Yesterday 
we had a Friend at meeting who spoke very 
well indeed on the subject of “ doing right,” 
taking for his text, “ Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” He interpreted the “ hunger- 
ing” to be a longing to do right, and said the 
promise was that ability would be afforded to 
those wh» asked for it with sincerity of pur- 
pose. The sermon was good as far as it went, 
but I thought the additional teaching given 
by —— toward the close of the meeting was 
applicable to many who need consolation in 
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their afflictions. The righteousness of Job, 
with his beautiful works of charity, was re- 
hearsed ; the “ perfect man,” who was “ eyes 
to the blind,” “ feet to the lame,” &c., &c.,— 
who, during his affliction was brought into 
closer communion with God, and was led to 
acknowledge, “I have heard of Thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
Thee, and I abhor myself in dust and ashes.” 
He had maintained his integrity, and upheld 
his own righteousness, until God manifested 
Himself to his perceptions, an.! then, in con- 
trast with God’s glory, he abhorred himself. 
The lesson, therefore, is, ‘‘ He woundeth for 
His mercy’s sake” even those who do right- 
eously, that they may learn to lean more 
closely upon Him and trust in Him rather 
than in their own righteousness. Of course it 
is an old truth newly spoken, but this thing 
of trusting-God is what brings the “ peace 
that passeth all understanding.” 
“If He wound tby spirit sore, 
‘irust Him more.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 30, 1875. 


Frrst-pay Scuoot Assocration.—“ The 
Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day schools within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting” held its semi-annual 
meeting in Friends’ Meeting-house, Wilming- 
ton, Del., on Seventh-day, the 16th inst, 

The gathering was large, and, “ notwith- 
standing the unfavorable weather,” the re- 
mote sections of the Association were well 
represented. 

Before entering upon the business, mention 
was made of the bereavement sustained by 
Wilmington meeting and by the First-day 
school cause in the decease of our aged friend 
Samuel Wollaston, which occurred the day 
previous. Testimony was borne to the wor- 
thy example of his long and useful life and 
the interest manifested by him in First-day 
schools. 

Reports were read from Philadelphia, Sa- 
lem, Bucks, Haddonfield, Concord and Bur- 
lington First-day School Unions, and from 
Frankford, Byberry, Pennsgrove, Fishing 
Creek, Penn’s Manor, Upper Dublin and Ply- 
mouth Schools. ; 

Through some inadvertence, no report was 
received from the Western Union. 
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Haverford School sent a report, but too 
late to be read at the meeting. 


The report from Philadelphia Union states 
that “most of the schools composing it have 
so recently re-opened after the summer vaca- 
tion that not much can be reported.” Some 
increase, and a bright outlook for the winter, 
are mentioned. The importance of individ. 
ual faithfulness, and the strength that would 
be gained by promptness on the part of teach- 
ers and scho'ars, aré prominently brought to 
notice. 

Salem Union reports the opening of a 
school at Woodbury, which further account 
informs is well attended by most of the mem- 


| bers of the meeting. To the query, “ Have 
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we gained anything?” the answer comes, We 
have; for it isa gain to meet and exchange 
kindly greetings. It is a gain to see the 
youthful countenances light up with joy and 
interest as some thought or idea new to them 
has been expressed, and we in return have 
been given something to reflect upon. The 
company of our older Friends is always cheer- 
ing to us, and encouraging to the young, who 
are looking to them for example. Would 
be glad if more of these would meet and take 
an active interest with us. The difficulty of 
selecting proper literature for the youthful 
mind is com lained of. 

Bucks Union reports that the schools com- 
posing it are in a healthy condition ; that vi- 
tality, growth and harmony prevail through- 
out their borders, There is an increasing in- 
terest on the part of the younger members of 
the Society in this needful work, an earnest- 
ness in their labors and a seeking for Divine 
aid in discharging the responsible duties of 
teachers and Superintendents. Questions 
having a practical bearing are referred to the 
different schools, to be answered at the meet- 
ings of the Union which are held semi-annu- 
ally. 

Haddonfield, embracing the schools of 
Camden, Haddonfield, Westfield, Moorestown 
and Medford, reports: “All the schools have 
been vacated during the summer months, and 
all have re opened with a full complement of 
attendants. The bright and happy faces of 
the children cheer the hearts of those who have 
traveled farther in life’s pathway. The attri- 
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tion of mind caused by the old and the young 
thus mingling freely together, is beneficial to 
both; the asperities of age are smoothed and 
tempered by the overjoyousness of youth, and 
the waywardness of the latter is moderated 
and guided by the stability of the former. 
And this is not the least of the advantages 
to be gained by a properly conducted First- 
day school, which now seems to be recognized 
by nearly all concerned Friends as a neces- 
sity, and as filling a space in the Divine econ- 
omy which cannot with safety be omitted. 
Whether it will result in filling the waste 
places and rebuilding the walls of our Zion, 
remains to be seen.” 


“Ocr duty consists in doing, to-day, what 
our hands find to do, steadfastly to plant and 
to water. We are but instruments in the Di- 
vine hand, that will guide us in the work, 
and in God’s own good time the increase will 
be given. 

“The mission of the Society of Friends is 
not accomplished; the world needs its influ- 
ence yet; there are reforms to be instituted, 
evils to be correctcd, and wrongs to be righted. 
Our forefathers combatted the errors of their 
day, and were successful; new ones are con- 
stantly arising, and the question is, How shall 
they be met?” The value of silent prayer, 
and the fact that other denominations are 


- realizing its efficacy ; the importance of teach- 


ers’ meetings, and the advantage of reading 
the Scriptures in the family, were topics that 
have engaged the attention of the schools in 
th's Union. 

The schools of Concord Union, with two 
exceptions, are reported ‘strong and healthy.” 
“They are learning from each other that 
good points can be gathered from our varied 
experience, in the same field of labor, and 
that nearness of feeling and love, which this 
comparison stimulates, is no small feature of 
our Union meetings.” 


“Above all,” says this report, “let parents 
be what they desire their children to be.” 


Attention was called to the importance of 


purity of life, and of the fathers sharing with 
the mothers an equal responsibility in the 
training of the children, and that every word 
and act should be carefully guarded, bearing 
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os 


in mind that our lives are reflected on those 
of our offspring. 


Burlington Union reports a slight increase 


in some localities, and the general interest 
manifested by Friends of all ages, as being 
encouraging. A school has been opened at 
old Springfield, with an increased attendance 
of the meeting for worship. Vincenttown is 
mentioned as a locality where a school is 
needed. A Friends’ meeting was formerly 
held at this place, but for some time the house 
has been closed except on rare occasions. An 
interest has recently been revived, and it is 
hoped Friends may make an effort to do 
something in this direction. 


In reviewing the two years that have elapsed 


since their union was formed, the evidence is 
that “each meeting gains something in inter- 
est and attendance, each being larger than 
the one which preceded it. An encouraging 
feature is, that men of all ages, from the eld- 
est to the youngest, are regular attenders, and 
the responsibility is equally divided. 


The report adds, “ May we all feel called 


upon to live by, as well as hold up to our 
scholars, the highest standard of truth. We 
think there is too much taking it for granted 


that our children and youth will naturally 
fall into correct habits; that temperance, 


Godliness and virtue come as a t:atural con- 


sequence, are breathed in with the air about 
us. Surely there is efficacy in ‘the line upon 
line, and precept upon precept,’ which we hear 
recommended. Theage is one which demands 
that our youth should be educated to consider 
intelligently the great questions and issues of 
the day. The children who sit before us 
week after week, looking to us for instruction, 
whose characters we are helping to mould, 
will ere long be filling responsible positions 
as men and women in society. Shall we not 
use every effort of precept and example, ex- 
ert every right influence with which we are 
possessed to enlist these on the side of truth 
and right? showing by our own lives how full 
and sweet and beautiful life may be when 
consecrated to Him whose gift it is.” 

The reports from the individual schools 
were equally suggestive and interesting, and 
the remarks called forth by the several sub- 
‘ects introduced were instructive and encour- 
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aging. The literary wants of our schools 
were dwelt upon at some length, and the hope 
expressed that there might yet be formed a 
literature that would meet their necessities. 
Some uneasiness has been caused by the offer 
of premiums for books suitable for our libra- 
ries, but a willingness to submit to the decis- 
ions of the Executive Committee was man- 
ifested, and gave evidence of the desire on 
the part of all engaged in the promotion of 
First-day schools to work in harmony. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee 
were read, embracing the reports of the sub- 
Committees on “Scattered Seeds,” Libraries, 
and Visiting Schools, all of which showed 
attention to the several objects embraced. An 
epistle to Baltimore First-day School Associ- 
ation, also an essay accompanied the minutes, 
and were read, united with, and the former 
directed to be forwarded to the approaching 
meeting of Baltimore Association. 

The proposition to hold in future but one 
general meeting of the Association in the 
year, was introduced, and after free inter- 
change of views, united with by most, with 
the understanding that an adjourned meeting 
be held during the week of our Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Three meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee were held. The Association held two ses- 
sions, which were felt to be favored opportu- 
nities, marked by great harmony. Then ad- 
journed to meet at Race Street Meeting house 
in Fifth month next, during the week of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting. 





Inpian AGeNncY Fraups.—The Commis- 
sion to investigate the charges of fraud and 
mismanagement in the administration of 'n- 
dian Affairs has closed its labors, and sub- 
mitted a report to the Presideat and to the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, by whom 
it was appointed. 

The Commission takes up the allegations 
of Professor Marsh, examining all available 
sources of evidence, and submitting docu- 
ments and records to the closest scrutiny. 
The printed testimony as taken, covers more 
than 800 octavo pa:es. 

The charges of official incompetency against 
the Agent at Red Cloud are sustained, and 
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his removal recommended, but he is exon- 
erated from imputations of dishonesty. 

The report, or a synopsis of it, will doubt- 
less appear in the local papers of the country, 
where every one can read and: judge individ- 
ually. There appears to have been a fair and 
open investigation, and we feel that the Com- 
mission has acquitted itself in this difficult 
and intricate appointment with honor and 
ability. 

Having faithfully performed its part, it 
remains now for the Administration to carry 
out its recommendations, and for the nation 
to see to it that these recommendations are 
acted upon without unnecessary delay. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. The meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders convened, as 
usual, on Seventh-day, the 23d inst., in the 
Lombard Street Meeting-house. A large rep- 
resentation from other Yearly Meetings was 
preeent, with a full attendance of those be- 
longing to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Two 
lengthy sessions were held, in which the over- 
flow of the Father’s love was felt to abound. 

Three meetings were held in the Lombard 
Street Meeting-house on First-day, the one in 
the morning being crowded. The Old-Town 
Meetiug-house was also well filled both morn- 
ing and afternoon. The service in all these 
meetings mostly fell upon ministers from 
other Yearly Meetings, and their labors were 
felt to be owned by the “ Master of Assem- 
blies.” 

The business of the Yearly Meeting was 
entered upon on Second-day morning, the 
25th inst., with a fair attendance in both 
branches. Women’s meeting was opened 
with a tender and loving exhortation, in 
which allusion was made to the account 
given in the Scriptures of the creation ; that 
in the beginning, when the earth was with- 
out form, and void, “The Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters,” and now 
as then in this beginning of the Yearly Meet- 
ing if His Spirit moves upon these waters, if 
He says “ Let there be light,” all will be ac- 
cording to His ordering, and we shall move 
gently and smoothly along, guided in our 
actions by His Spirit. 

Many are anxious that this may be a 
memorable season, that the anointing power 
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may descend, enabling us to transact the 


business that comes before us with sisterly 
condescension and love. The Representa- 
tives on being called, answered to their 
names, except 18, for the absence of 9 of 
whom written excuses were read; attention 
was called to this as being a pleasant feature 
of the meeting, worthy of imitation. A letter 
was also read at this time from a member 
who was prevented from being present. A 
hint was thrown out that in future those 
belonging to remote Quarterly Meetings 
have homes provided for them, and they be 
notified of the same at an early date, so that 
there may be no obstacle of that kind in the 
way of their attendance of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Minutes from Friends in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings were read as follows, 
viz.: For Elizabeth Paxon, a Minister, and 
Mary Buckman, an Elder, also Jonathan 
Paxon, an Elder, all of Bristol Monthly 
Meeting, Bristol, Pa.; Elizabeth T. Andrews, 
a Minister and her companion, Mary H. 
Atkinson, an Elder of Pittsgrove Monthly 
Meeting, Woodstown, N. J. ; Edith Webster, 
a Minister, and Thos. Bonsal, her companion, 
from Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, Sadsbury, 
Pa.; Mary S. Lippincott, Minister from Ches- 
ter Monthly Meeting, Moorestown, N. J.; 
George Truman, a Minister, and Catharine 
H., his wife, from Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting; and Wm. Webster, an Elder of 
Spruce street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Joseph Livezey, a Minister of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting; and Samuel Borton, an 
Elder of Woodstown Monthly Meeting, N.J. ; 
George Webster, a Minister of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Chester county, Pa. ; 
Stimetson Powell, a Minister of Westbury, L. 
I.; Sunderland P. Gardner, a Minister of 
Farmington Monthly Meeting; and Edward 
Eldridge, an Elder of Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing, New York. 

Besides these there were present, Sarah A. 
Hutton, of Indiana; Rachel Tilton, of New 
Jersey ; Rebecca Wells, of Ohio. The com- 
pany of these was felt to be acceptable, as 
well as that of many others who were present 
from distant Meetings, without minutes, and 
the desire was expressed that these may be 
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enabled to feed the sheep or lambs of the 
Father’s fold administering the word of com- 
fort, encouragement, admonition, and if need 
be, of reproof. 

Epistles from all the other yearly meetings, 
including Illinois, were read, and called forth 
expressions of thankfulness for the spirit of 
sisterly love and interest manifested in them. 
The names of Mary C. Cutler and Lydia C. 
Stabler were offered and united with as clerks 
for the ensuing year. 

Men’s meeting informed that they had ap- 
pointed a committee on the change of Dis- 
cipline, left over from last yearly meeting; 
also, to consider a proposed change introduced 
by Baltimore Quarter, on the subject of 
funerals. Women’s meeting entered upon 
the subject, and appointed a large committee 
to unite with them in their deliberations. 

Much loving counsel was extended to 
mothers and teachers, and the preciousness of 
theadmonition of faithful, concerned mothers, 
presented as an incentive to greater diligence 
in guarding the tender minds of the young. 

In men’s branch there was less speaking, 
and the usual business transacted that comes 
up at the opening of the meeting. 

DIED. 


VALENTINE.—At Glen Cove, L. I., Sixth-day 
morning, Tenth mouth 8th, Elizabeth, wife of John 
T. Valentine, daughter of the late Jacob and Han- 
nah Mudge, in the 59th year of her age. 

To many of our readers this byief record wil} 
carry a sense of personal bereavement; to all, it 
may proclaim the irreparable loss of one called sud- 
denly, at the maturity of her years and strength, 
from a life of untiring and unbroken usefulness to 
the eternal rest. Endowed with a gentle na‘ure, 
strong and faithful in the varied relations of an 
energetic life, with a loving heart that sanctified 
the home and embraced in its regard the poor, the 
unfortunate and the friendless of a wide neighbor- 
hood, her life was a long beatitude. On the quiet 
First-day morning following, a mubltitude of sor- 
rowing friends gathered from far and n ar to per- 
form the last sad offices of affection. 


WALKER.—At his residence in Frederick county, 
Virginia, on the 2d of Tenth month, 1875, of typhoid 
fever, Daniel Walker, aged 68 years; an Elder of 
Hopewell Monthly and Particular Meetings. 

Loved and respected for his integrity of character 
and genial spirit, his loss will be deeply felt in 
society, and by the large circle of friends to whom 
he was endeared. 





Some people reserve themselves for great 
occasions, instead of spending their sympathie® 
lavishly along the way. 
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VENETIAN DAYS AND NIGHTS. 


‘‘ Before St. Mark's still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun.” 


Yes, there they stand on their high place 
upon the gallery in front of the great central 
window, the four autique horses of gilded 
bronze, a strangely inappropriate decoration 
for a house of prayer. By some authorities 
they are accounted of Greek origin, but 
others consider them a Roman work, and be- 
lieve they once decorated a triumphal arch 
of Nero. The first Constantine removed them 
to the Hippodrome at Constantinople, where 
they stood till the Crusaders, 1204, brought 
them with other prizes to Venice, after the 
capture of the capital of the Greek Empire 
by the forces of Doge Heary Dandalo-and 
Baldwin, of Flanders. Napoleon I carried 
them captive to Paris in 1797, whence the 
Austrian Emperor, Francis I, caused them 
to be brought back in 1815. Have they not 
seen wondrous dramas enacted in the arena of 
the nations? Perhaps they witnessed the ex- 
tinction of the glory of Greece as the conquer- 
ing Roman swept with his fierce legions over 
the classic land, and bore them away to the 
imperial city by the Tiber. Then, in the 
course of the swift centuries when the mistress 


of the world lost her awful supremacy, away 
go the trophy horses to the rival capital on 


the Bosphorous. But their dest ny is to 
witness yet other glories, struggles and 
t:iumphs, and in another realm. The blind 
old conqueror, Dandalo, bears them again 
over the seas,and they are raised to a high 
place over the portal of the shrine of St. 
Mark —witness the days of Veaetian splendor 
and joy—and when the Queen of the Adri- 
atic sank down from her high place and be- 
came subject instead of ruler, they were taken 
away from the humiliated city and helped to 
glorify the short lived triumph of the modern 
Cesar. Now they stand again in their place 
of splendor, and seem to swell the triumph 
and joy of Venice in her disenthrallment. 
But in all their vicissitudes they have not 
grown old: they outlive the nations and 
may yet see the dawning of the beautiful day 
when the pecples of the earth will learn war 
no more. 

To the right, and in front of St. Mark’s, 
rises the noble belfry (304 feet high), over- 
looking not only all the neighboring edifices, 
but the city, the harbor, the lands, and the 
sister islets. With a good spy-glass oa clear 
mornings or evenings, from this high place, 
the eye enjoys a circuit of 140 miles, from 
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“the southern slope of the Alps, and from 
the calcareous hills of Verona to the spires of 
the Istrian heights, where the eye falls upon 
the remotest point of the silver mirror of the 
lago n and the limitless expanse of the sea.” 
This I give on authority of Miiller, not havin 
been enterprising enough to ascend myself, 
There is so much of delight to be enjoyed 
on the common level in St. Mark’s Place, 
that aspiration dies, The quadrangle is 540 
feet long and 252 feet broad—is paved with 
dark-gray freeston3 and white Istrian marble 
—and is enclosed on three sides by colon- 
nades, which form a broad arcade of 128 
arches. Here are shops for the sale of all 
manner of pretty things, for the unrivalled 
Venetian photograpbs, for the curious and 
elegant glass ornamental goods, for mosaics 
and corals, for articles of use and taste, and 
luxury of every kind; and here are cafés 
where meals are dispensed at all hours, and 
where the people come to rest in the cool 
arcade and enjoy each other’s society. It is 
like a great saloon, clean, orderly and b-auti- 
ful, enriched with all architectural splendor, 
safe from unp‘easant intrusion, being per- 
petually watched by the statuesque police- 
man, and safe from the clamor of wheels and 
horses as these have no existence in this city 
of the waters. The artist might spread his 
white umbrella, fix his canvas, and work all 
day in the open square quite undisturbed, or 
the tourist may iake the note-book, borrow a 
chair from the great piles in front of the res- 
taurants, and give permanence to his thoughts 
and fancies in this most interesting place, 
under the azure dome of sky. A vast myriad 
of pigeons abide in the recesses and nooks of 
the roofs of the Piazza, and these are the es- 
vecial pets of the Venetians and of strangers. 
They are quite fearless and will eat corn 
from the hand, settle on the shoulder, or 
nestle in one’s lap if they see any prospect of 
gain in so doing. No one disturbs the pretty 
creatures, and at two o'clock every day a 
quantity of corn is thrown to ther at the 
public expense A legend of important service 
being rendered the city in early days by carrier 
doves, is related to account for the loving kind- 
ness of Venice to her little feathered wards, in 
whom long ages of milleniat peace and good 
will have erased all their natural timidity. 
Sitting among the eager little creatures, I re- 
marked to a friend that this was probably a 
foretaste of the blessed time to come, when all 
creatures of the earth would live in peace 
and harmony with their human brethren ; 
but he replied, uaposetically, that he never 
desired to see the golden age when rattle- 
snakes, for instance, sh »uld be so affectionate 
in their attentions. At the east end of the 
Piazza another prospect opens. Here is a 
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i 
smaller square open to the sea, in front on|ing up we see the famed Bridge of Sighs, 
the south, enclosed by the splendid old Ducal | over which criminals were conducted from 
Palace on the east, and by the “Old| the hall of judgment, in the Ducal edifice to 
Library” (now part of the Royal Palace),on| their doom. Really I could not see any 
the west Two imposing monoliths of orien-| great cause for emotion in view of this very 
tal granite, forty-eight feet in height, rise on common-place modern structure over which 
the seaward side, one bearing aloft the winged | we were conducted, nor did I find the dun- 
lion of St. Mark. and the other a statue in| geons any worse than such abodes necessarily 
marble of St. Theodore. ever are. They are well ventilated and quite 
These columns, says tradition, were brought | dry, and the philanthrophist, John Howard, 
to Venice in the twelfth century, by tbe] is said to have found them among the least 
Doge Domenico Michieli, who found them on | objectionable in Europe. We are shown the 
one ef the Greek isles as he was returning | dark cell in which poor Jacopo Fosoari was 
from the Holy Land. After they were| confined on a fa'se charge, and the dungeon 
landed at Venice it is said that some of the| occupied by the traitorous Doge Marino 
architects of that city knaw how to raise them | Faliero before his execution. The guide 
on their pedestals. A Lombard named | points out the stone pillow which was his only 
Barattieri performed this service, and when | luxury during his short imprisonment. 
the Venetian Senate gratefully desired him to | ‘‘ Poor old Doge!” I exclaim. The conductor 
name his own reward, he asked the exclusive | turns to me rather indignantly, replying, “ not 
privilege of keeping gaming tables between | poor old Doge, at all! he was a great traitor 
them. It is to the eternal honor of the old| to the Republic!” I say no more, but think 
Republicans of Venice that they fund this| “all the more sorrowfully, must his head 
so odious an encroachment on the good cus- have rested on this low stone, knowing that 
toms and order of their city, and so disastrous | on the morrow it must justly fall upon the 
to the morals of the people, that they dedi-| giant’s stairs, where it had received the Ducal 
cated the spot t» public executions, and thus | crown one year before.” The secret character 
practically nullified their rash concession. of the accusation, arrest, trial, and condemn- 
But what is the meaning of the winged lion | ation, which was the policy of Venice, is 
that stands aloft in the city of St. Marks? It| calculated to make a terrible impression on 
is the symbol which was ascribed to the| the imagination of the people, and upon the 
Evangelist Mark, in accordance with the | record of history, though perhaps no country 
-mysterious vision of Ezekiel (i, 5-10), and of| in the middle ages was blessed with wiser 
that of John, recorded in the fourth chapter legislators or with juster laws. The use of 
of the Book of Revelations. The winged | torture to obtain confessions of guilt and ac- 
lion seems the very embodiment of power and cusations of accomplices, seems to us not only 
of energetic activity, and was strikingly ap- dz2adfully unjust but most irrational, and it 
propriate to Venice in her paliay days; but | is certain that under excessive physical pain 
now the great creature looks eastward as of there are very few persons but would make 
yore, over the scene of famous wars ard of | such statements as their torturers required, in 
opulent commerce, but he looks in vain for| order to gain a respite. Nothing remains 


his departed realm. Still suggestive of the cruel times of old in the 

“A dying glory smiles chamber of torture but the pulley attached to 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land the ceiling and the table at which sat the 
Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles, three Inquisitors of State and their secretary. 


When Venice sat in State, throned on ber hundred} A Jittle additional fee procures vs admission 
" to the four prisons of the State Inquisitors, 
The old bronze is a perpetual reminder, | under the leaden roof of the palace, called 
not only to the Venetian, but to the traveler| the Piombi. They were low, narrow cells, 
of the days when the daughters of Venice| one facing toward the court and the other 
were dowered. three toward the canal, and are especially 
“From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East, | teresting from their association with the ex- 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers, perience of Silvié Pellico, who has given so 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast touching and beautiful a record of his silent 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity in-|]ife in this high place during the days of 
ous. Austrian rule. These low-roofed attics must 
Turning to the right from the foot of the} have been cold in winter and fearfully hot in 
Piazzetta, we walk along the broad quay or| summer, but there was no lack of fresh air, 
molo in front of the seaward side ot the| and we are told that the prisoners were from 
Palace of the Doges, and soon etand on a fine | time to time allowed the range of the corridor. 
bridge which spans the canal that divides the} But a far more satisfactory day in the 
Palace from the Prisons of Venice. Look-| Palace of the Doges, is that spent in wander- 
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ing through the grand old halls, now stored 


with the noble works of Tintoretto, of Titian, 
and of Paul Veronese, and with a thousand 
memorials of the brave days of old, when 
Venice was “the pleasant place of all 
f-stivity.” 

The vast painting, “‘The Glery of Para- 
dise,’”’ by Tintoretto, occupies one end of the 
Hall of the Great Council, and was a glorious 
background to the Ducal throne. ‘The hall 
is 165 feet in length and 79 in breadth, and 
is completely clad with noble historic pictures 
representing the long story of the triumphs of 
Venice, the struggles between the mighty 
Barbarosso, the Red Beard of the Rhine, and 
the Papal forces; the ceeds of the grand old 
Enrico Dandalo in the crusading days; the 
portraits of the seventy-six Doges who look 
down from the upper part of the wali, and 
the vacant space where Marino F:lieri’s por- 
trait is in order, are reminders which call up 
a crowd of associations. In 1353 Marino 
Falieri was invested with the Ducal authority 
in his eightieth year. He was insulted twice 
by a nobleman, Michelo Steno, who first gave 
serious offence to one of the ladies of the 
Doge’s household, and then wrote contempt- 
uous verses on the Ducal throne in the 
audience room. For these offences the Senate 
punished Steno with two months’ imprison- 
ment, and with banishment for one year. 
Soon after a citizen complained to the Doge 
against a nobleman, when Falieri replied 
that he had himself no protection against the 
insolence of the nobles. From this grew a 
conspiracy contemplating the destruction of 
the aristocracy, in which the Doge was impli- 
cated. But it was discovered and the head of 
the sged Marino Falieri fell beneath the 
sword of the executioner, after a short reign 
of seven months. 

Again we make the old complaint, that so 
much of wonder is around us that it cannot 
be duly appreciated in the limited time 
allotted. Splendor, glory, joy and triumph 
are expressed at every point, on frescoed 
ceiling, on lofty walls, and by the.chisel of 
the sculptor in the imperishable marble. It 
was in Venice that Frederic Barbarossa made 
his remarkable submission to Pope Alexander 
III, in the year 1177, thus bringing to a close 
the bloody struggles of twenty-four years. 
The Emperor despaired at last of making 
himeelf absolute master of the cities of Italy, 
and the Italians found it impossible entirely 
to throw off the yoke of German domination, 
and the meeting of the two great representa- 
tives of authority occurred in the Church of 
St. Mark. The Pope repaired first to the 
sanctuary, and solemnly absolved the Em- 
peror and his partizans from the sentence of 
excommunication, and then the Doge, with a 
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splendid retinue of civil and ecclesiasticg} 


dignitaries, escorted Frederic to St. Marks 
where the Pope awaited him in great state in 
front of the basilica. Then, according to the 
old chronicle, the Emperor ‘‘ moved by the 
Holy Spirit, venerating the Almigity in the 
person of Alexander, laying aside his imperial 
dignity and throwing off his mantle, prog 
tiated himself at full length at the feet of 
the Pope. Alexander, with tears in his eyes, 
raised him benignantly from the ground, 
kissed him and blessed him, and immediately 
the Germans of the train sang with a loud 
voice ‘ We Praise Thee, O Lord.’ The Enm.- 
peror then taking the Pope by the right hand, 
led him to the church, and having réceived 
his benediction, returned to the Ducal 
Palace.” Although this may be considered a 
triumph of superstition, it was also a triumph 
of liberty for Italy, and, as such, a most 
important incident in medizval story. 

There is a wonderful charm in a tour of 
the Grand Canal in the convenient and most 
restful gondola, after a day’s active exertion 
in sight-secing. Forming an alliance with two 
of our young fellow-countrymen, a brother and 
sister from Buffalo, New York, we start from 
the Piazzetta quay, enter the broad mouth of 
the canal, passing the Royal Garden and the 
Marine Hospital, and approach the majestic 
Church Santa Maria Della Salute, a lofty 
domed edifice, most elaborately decorated on 
the exterior, which was erected in accordance 
with a vow of the Senate during the ravages 
of the plague 1630. 

To the left of the Church of the Salute is 
the low but elegant Custom House, and on 
the other hand, on the same side of the canal, 
rise noble, palatial buildings, some of them 400 
years old, but, so far as 1 could see, as erect 
and firm ou their foundations of wooden piles 
as when they were first reared. Some of these 
elegant edifices are now used as hotels, others 
have passed into the possession of other great 
families, and yet others are museums of art. 
Many varieties of architecture are illustrated 
as we glide along, and some of the palaces 
are combinations of several orders. Our 
gondolier points out to us the grand dwelling 
of the family Foscari, in pointed arch style 
of the fourteenth century. It is said that the 
Doge, Francesco Foscari, added another story 
to this palace received from the State, that he 
might overlook his neighbors; but we may 
easily conceive it possible that he had nob’er 
motives in magnifying his superb mansion. 

Further on to the right is pointed out the 
palace occupied by Lord Byron during his 
residence in Venice in 1818, and here he 
wrote several of his works, among others the 
Tragedies of Marino Falieri, Sardanapalus, 
and the Vision of Judgment. Just before 
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the arch of the grand Rialto bridge we see CompressED Peat.—S. R. Roberts called 
the Palazzo Manin, the private residence of attention to a piece of artificially compressed 
the last Doge of Venice, Ludovico Manin,| New Jersey peat, prepared at the People’s 
who held that office from 1791 to 1800, when | Iron Works, Philadelphia, by John Cooper. 
the venerale Republic lost her independent) The peat, in a dry brown powder, was fed 
existence, and was partitioned between | into a cylinder, and subjected to pressure by 
France and Austria. means of a drop-hammer weighing 1500 lbs. 
One can imagine with how much feeling | falling a distance of 11 inches. The result 
the English poet poured his lament over the | was a compact mass of a black color, having 
dethroned Queen of the Adriatic. a conchoidal fracture, and the lustre of bitu- 
«Io youth she was all glory,—a new Tyre,— minous coal.— Proceedings Academy of Natural 


Her very by-word sprung from victory, Sciences for Seventh month, 1875. 
The ‘Planter of the Lion,’ which tbrough fire hep 


And blood she bore o’er subject, land and sea.” eon’s WAITING. 


* ox * * ” x 
“Thy lot BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Is shameful to the nations,—and most of all, 
Albion! to thee ; the Ocean Queen should not 

Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the fall 

Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall, 
[loved her from my boyhood—she to me 

Was a fairy city of the heart— 
Rising like water-columus from the sea, 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart.” 


As we glide along in the moonlight, it 
seems to me nothing can exceed the romantic 
beauty of the elegant Byzantine cr perhaps 
Saracenie edifice called the ‘“ Fandaco di 
Turchi,” the former warehouses, dwellings, 
etc, of the Turkish merchants. This is ove 
of the oldest buildings of Venice, dating back 
to the ninth century, when the Byzantine 
architecture predominated. It has been the 
dwelling place of princes of the race of 

















Grand is the leisure of the earth ; 
She gives her happy myriads birth, 
And after harvest fears not dearth, 

But gages to sleep in snow-wreaths dim. 
Dread is the leisure up above, 
Tie while He sits whose name is Love, 
And waits as Noah did the dove, 

To wit if she would fly to him. 


He waits for us while, houseless things, 
We beat about with bruised wings 
On the dark floods and water springs, 
The ruined world, the desolate sea. 
With open windows from the prime, 
All night, all day, He waits sublime, 
Until the fulness of the time 
Decreed from His eternity. 





From the Boston Herald. 


HOW MESSAGES ARE SENT BY THE OCEAN 


, : CABLE. 
fore it was devoted, in tke seventeenth cen- 


tury, by the Republic to the Turkish mer-| | He (the ocean telegraph operator) taps the 
chants. And so onward we go past the old| “key” as in a land telegraph, only it is a 
historic buildings, past great solemn churches, double key. It has two levers and knobs in- 
where the old lords of Venice found majestic stead of one. The alphabet used is substan- 
tombs, past gardens with pleasure houses, ti!l | tially like the Morse alphabet; that is, :he 
we have reached the railway bridge and see | different letters are represented by a combi- 
the open lagoon beyond. Here we turn back | Dation of dashes and dots. For eaten, sup- 
and idly, lingeringly, glide back through the | Pose you want to write the word “boy,” it 
glorious avenue of the waters to the bright | would read like this: “—...————., 
Piazzetta once more. ——-—” B is one dash and three dots; 
Of evenings of delight on the Lido shore, O, three dashes; and Y, one dasb, one dot, 
where the soft Adriatic dashes her gentle bil- | 0d three dashes. Now, in the Jand tele- 
lows on tke strand, and where the Venetians | graphy, the dashes and the dots would ap- 
come at the evening hour to bathe in the| pear on the strip of paper at the other end of 
waves, to enjoy the tranquil moonlight, and | the line, which is unwound from a cylinder, 
to hold converse with each other in the fre-| 2nd perforated by a pin at the end of the bar 
quent pauses of music, with which men seek | OF armature. If the operator could read by 
to enhance the melodies of the universe, much | 80und, we would dispense with the strip of 
might be said; and of the rejoicings and illu- | P@Per, and read the message by the “click 
minations in St. Mark’s Place and on the | of the armatuie as it is pulled down and let 
Grand Canal, over the Anniversary of the | go by the electro-magnet. ; 
Union of Venetia with the Kingdom of Italy.| | The cable operator, however, has neither of 


It were a gracious task to write, but I must these advantages. | There is no paper to per- 
forbear &. R. | forate, no “ click ” of the armature, no arma- 


Sizth month 4th, 1875. ture to “click.” The message is read by 
ee + means of a moving flash of light upon a 

ALL our appetites are, in themselves, in-| polished scale, produced by the “ deflection ” 
nocent and useful. of a very small mirror, which is placed with- 
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in a “ mirror galvanometer,” which is a small 
brass cylinder two or three inches in diame- 
ter, shaped like a spool or bobbin, com posed 
of several hundred turns of small wire wound 
with silk to keep the. metal from coming in 
contact. It is wound or coiled exactly like 
a bundle of new rope, a small hole being left 
in the middie about the size of a common 
wooden pencil. In the center of this is sus- 
pended a very thin, delicate mirror about as 
large as a kernel of corn, with a correspond- 
ingly small magnet rigidly attached to the 
back of it. The whole weighs but a little 
more than a grain, and is suspended by asingle 
fibre of silk, much smaller than a human 
hair, and almost invisible. A narrow hori- 
zontal scale is placed within a darkened box 
two or three feet in front of the mirror, a 
narrow slit being cut in the center of the scale 
to allow a ray of light to shine upon the 
wirror from a lamp placed behind said scale, 
the little mirror in turn reflecting the light 
back upon the scale. This spot of light upon 
the scale is the index by which all messages 
are read. The angle through which the ray 
moves is double that traversed by the mirror 
itself ; and it is, therefore, really equivalent 
to an index four or six feet in length without 
weight. 

‘lo the casual observer there is nothing but 
a thin ray of light, darting to the right and 
left with irregular rapidity; but, to the 
trained eye of the operator, every flash is re- 
plete with intelligence. Thus, the word “ boy,” 
already alluded to, would be read in this 
way: One flash to the right, and three to 
the left, is B; three flashes to the right is 
O; one to the right, one to the left, and two 
more to theright, is Y,and so on. Long and 
constant practice makes the operators won- 
derfuily expert in their profession, and en- 
ables them to read from the mirror as readily 
and as accurately as from a newspaper. 

THE contemplation of celestial things will 
make a man both speak and think more sub- 
limely aud magnificently when he descends 
to human affairs.— Cicero. 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ HISTOR!CAb ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting on Fourth-day next, Eleventh 
month 3d, 1875, at 820 Sprace street. Samuel Par- 
rish will read balance of his interesting paper con- 
cerning the “Friendly Asso iation for regaining 
and preserving peace with the Indians by pacific 
measures.” All, of both sexes, who may so incline, 
are invited to attend. Wa. J. Jenss, President. 

N. E. Janney, Secretary. 





Circular Meettogs will be held on First-day, the 
7th of Eleventh month next, as follows: at North 
Street, at 11 o’clock A. M.; at Scipio, at 3 P. M.; 
at Sherwood, Cayuga county, N. Y., at 7 P. M. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





The Tenth Anniversary of Race Street First-dg 
School will be commemorated by a meeting, with 
appropriate school exercises, on First-day afternog 
Eleventh month 7th, in the meeting-house. 

Friends generally are invited, and especially thoge 
who have been connected with it, either as teacherg 
or pupils. 


a, 





ITEMS. 
Tue largest library in the United States is the 
Congress Library, which contains 261,000 volumes, 
The Public Library at Boston contains nearly the 
same number, and increases at the rate of 15,009 
volumes a year. Harvard College has 200 (09, 
There are only nine that possess more than 100,000, 


Durina@ the season just closed, no fewer thay 
9,000,000 of the eggs of the California salmon have 
been secured by the United States Fish Commissiog 
for introduction into Eastern rivers. The greater 
number have already been sent to the Fish Com. 
missioners of the different States, to be hatched ont 
and planted by them.—Pudlic Ledger. 


PosTaL caRDs have become so popular in the 
United States that the demand for them greatly ex. 
ceeds the supply. They are manufactured at Spring. 
fielu, Mass., and, we are tld, that the postal curd 
factory at that place is unable to keep up with the 
orders. In one week 9,000,000 cards were ordered, 
and the factory was before that time three millions 
behind. The presses run day and night to their 
fullest capaci'y. Among recent shipments of cards 
are notea an invoice of 500,000 to the Philadelphia 
Post-office.—Public Ledger. 


An exhibition is announced to take place next 
year at Brussels, for the purpose of devising the 
best possible means of reducing the risks to which 
life and limb are now exposed. The exhibition is 
to be divided into sections, like most of its kind, 
but the one grand idea is kept steadily in view 
throughout all the details, Thus, in one class will 
be shown the latest and best contrivances for res- 
cuing those who may be in danger from fire or 
water, and here a wide range is suggested, as, in 
dealing with the perils at sea, exhibitors are not 
only to furnish what they can in the way of water- 
proof dresses and the like, but also to turn their 
attention to coast lighting and signalling.—-Boston 
Transcript. 


WHAT MosQuitors ARE For.—Dr. Samuel W. 
Francis, of New York Academy of Medicine, says : 

‘Education teaches us to see beyond the sur- 
face. Taking as my standpoint the aphorism, that 
all things were created for some good purpose, it is 
my firm conviction that the mosquito was crea‘ed 
for the purpose of driving man from malarial dis- 
tricts ; for | do not believe that in-Nature any region 
where chill and fever prevail c:n be free from this 
little animal. Now, if man will not go, after the 
warning is given in humming accents, then the 
mosquito injects hypodermically a little liquid, 
which answers two purposes: first, to render the 
blood thin enough to be drawn through its tube, 
and secondly, in order to inject that which possesses 
the principles of quinine. This theory I published 
in 1871, and it was ridiculed at first by many, but 
recently some German philosophers have actually 
obtained the liquid from mosquitoes, and, by a 
careful analysis, discovered that it contained the 
‘principle of quinine,’ ”’—Southern Workman. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

le A HOME BOARDING SCHOOL ( FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
Firstdg For ten small children, under guarded care. Address ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
ing, with SARAH E. FELL, (Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
ternoon MECHANICSVILLE, BUCKS CO., PA. | Hag removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 

’ Sects ees ea~q_—s Having had twenty-five years’ experience in i 

a pos ; getting 

IY those PRINTING, — » rrienvs crormye, be solicits ‘a share of 
teacherg ~~ _ their patronage. 





ALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS.| epee . 
= mst = all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. z= A I L OR I N G ‘ 


Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled | ausT AVU S GOLZHE, 


promptly, neatly and : a a co (Suecessor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand.) 



























8 is ' A ; 
the the Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. . 582 ANCE SF PHILADELPHIA. 
mee —_ isl A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
Arly ¢ ings constantly on hand. tisfactorv Fi s 
heal CARPETINGS. cai ; 1and. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
00 000, ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. | age PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-@e 
00,000, Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. _—— — 
: an BENJAMIN GREEN, AAASON & SOON. 
0 hare 29p 823 33 North Second St. Philade. <s > — wy, ‘\ 
o a y/ N 
1 8sion PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. y re 9 N 
reater “Beautifull” ‘Charming!"" ‘Oh, how lovely!” ‘ What are they / 7 
Com. worth?” etc. Such are the exclamations of those who see the large, elegant | i FURNITURE & BEDDING 
ed out ae oo tt be tee te te ’ 
on soak ter themselves. Ceavemume Agents, and Ladies and Geatiomen } 2e0 ~~ 
out of employment, will find this the best opening ever offered to make | 262 South Second Street, 
money. For full particulars send stamp for confidential Circulars. 
n the Address F. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston. Baten ; y 
ly ex. ESTABLISHED 1853. ~ Pp ay 
“| GMS ——— 
1 the - . 
e 
ont Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and al! other Slate Work on hand Fornitare Warerooms, dal N. 10th treet. 
r made to order. _ - 
their - FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
ards WILSON & MILLER, I ° F ° H Oo P K I N Ss, 
phig PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Manufacturer and Dealer in 
L. & R. L. TYSON, TRIMMING STORE, No. 249 Ftme Cabinet Ware, 
South Eleventh Street, above Spruce, Philadel- WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


ext 4 phia. Have a good assortment of Trimmings}; HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


the and Dress Linings. Also fine modes, brown and} —_—— 





ich mixed Yarns, best Berlin Zephyrs and American | U7" Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly dome 
a Zephyrs, Canvass, Superior Knit Goods always on! EXRGWPTIAN ROOFING. 
- hand and made to order. Wool and French Wad-| a 

a dings and other Waddings of the best quality. 

bey Ladies Linen, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars and Cuffs. | 

a Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and materials | 

a for Caps ; also Friends Caps made to order. | | 


: ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, | 








ir 
s 240 N. EIGHTH STREET. |MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten-| HALF THE COST. — L 

r tion given to copying old pictures. For steep or fiat roofs. Gan be applied by inex- 
; | perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 
| finished roofing ready. to lay on the building, war- 
: KAUB, FRYMIER | ranted ten years. Send . mn — sample 
; Agents wanted. MORSE & } , Manufacturers, 

& EDWARDS, | . 105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
Successors to, | Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 
: B. DORSEY & SONS, | dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 
China, Glass, and | ing Felt, 3 cents per pound, Oxide Roofing Pain- 
Queensware. | for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per galt 


Are offering great inducements to| lon. Pitch $3 iol barrel. 


urchasers of French China Dinner and Tea Sets, Plain and | PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 
ecorated, choice styles and superior quality. An exten-| Messrs. Morse & MINER: 


sive and varied assortment of Chamber Sets, Foreign and | Silt p r 
Domestic Glassware, Piain, Cut, and Engraved. Ourstoek | Gents : ~The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135, 
has been carefully selected, and purchased for cash, enabl-| 137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 


ing us to sell at the lowest cash prices. your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 


special care devoted to Our Retail Department. | i+? s i 
Particular attention given to the decoration of China and | fect condition now. Have required nothing done 


glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. | to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 
ir posite the New Post Office. No. 16 South Third Street. 
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FRIEND’S INTELLIGENCER. 
The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener _| HOUSEKEEPERS, 


will be sent rreE3 months toall And those commencing Housekeeping, can purchase gt 


Mon manufacturers’ prices, and a discount for cash, 
HS Wedo noc REFRIGERATORS 

as8K any One to subscribe for our pa- | : : 

Free, pee =n they paar se rare Ironing Tables, Meat Safes, Tubs, 
0 get. speaks for itself, rice { 

’ only $1 per year Purdy’s Small Buckets, Benches, Brooms, 
ee age Fruit Instructor is a work of 64 pp. Plain and Japanned 
that tells in simple language just how to grow fruit i W . 
in abundance for home use or market. Price, 25 conte Tin mae 


IRON AND WOODEN WARE of every description for 
Kitchen use. FARSON & CO. Manufacturers, 


" ; Nos. 220 & 222 Dock St., (below Walnut St., 
IAMOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- | ee PHIDADELPHI A. 


karat gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. | cee at ee 
NNW" No. 622 Market sireet, |_ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
ae : ne PRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


postpaid. A.M. PURDY, Rochester, N. Y. 





: perenne th naieae ae mea Has Removed from 420 NOBLE ST. to 
: 1 useke or ily am- > 
stress. Best of references. Address, Friend, 433 | 449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


Arch street. PHILADELPHIA. 


ROO KE MG? 


Comptete materials for a New roof 4} c. a sq. ft.; can be laid by any one, and is superior to ALL 
other roofings for CHEAPNESS, FIRE-PROOF qualities and DURABILITY. SamPLes, also 100-pacer Book, FREE. 
Fvtt particulars howsto repair oLp roofs, save re-shingling, PREVENT decay, and 


STOP LEAKS, EFFECTUALLY AND CHEAPLY, 


in roofs of all kinds, mailed any one stating where they saw this notice; write or call at once. Glines’ 
Rubber Roofing being very elastic and requiring NO tar or gravel, is strongly recommended by Archi- 
tects, Corporations, Public Institutions, Builders, and leading men in all sections, for NEw steep oR flat 
roofs ; can also be laid over otp shingles, felt, plastic and mastic roofs with positive satisfaction ; will 
not draw and split apart or crack; is clean to handle; pliable in coup weather; has no smell in hot 
weather; sheds water readily. Correspondence ixvirep. Agents wanted in every town, and liberal 
inducements offered. 


49 So. Front st., Phila. 

N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO, }sccis stew vor. 
Yesterday we called on the Mayor, and were politely shown into his parlor; the carpet was beautiful, furniture ele- 
gant and walls frescoed in picturesque designs. One thing only marred the general appearance of a parlor seldom sur- 
passed for real comfort. It was a zig-zag, rusty-looking blur on the ceiling, over the left window, caused by dampness 
penetrating the brick wall, or a leak in the roof. Neither of these ever occur where Glines’ Slate Roofing Paint is used. 
The article is a perfect repellant of water, or even dampness, and is largely in use. We are sorry the Mayor did not 
sooner know that the offices of N. Y. Slate Roofing Co. were at 49 So. Front street, this city, as well as in Boston and New 
York. The fact that this paint is not only reliable and effectual, but cheap, is a sufficient hint for our readers to address 

them at once for their 100-page Book, which is sent free to any address. 





FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


—-FOR— 


FALL AND WINTER, 
IN BEAVER, HIMALAYAN, MERINO, RAMPORE CASHMERE, 


BLANKET, CASHMERE, ETC., ETC. 
BOUND SHAWLS anp 
SHAWL BINDINGS. 





Uur success in catering to the shawl wants of Friends, the past year, has war- 
ranted us in making still greater efforts to please. Having sent a buyer abroad to 
select from foreign markets, we are better prepared than ever with many new things 
made expressly for our sales, and not to be found in any other house. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. corner Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
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